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ANCIENT PALESTINIAN FOLK-LORE. 

Folk-Lore in the Old Testament: Studies in 
Comparative Religion, Legend, and Law. In 
3 vols. By Sir James G. Frazer. Vol. L, 
pp. xxv + 569; vol. ii., pp. xxi + 571; vol. iii., 
pp. xviii + 566. (London : Macmillan and Co., 
Ltd., 1918.) Price, 3 vols., 37s. 6 d. net. 

N certain parts of Palestine there used to dwell 
a savage people who were called ’Ibhrim, or 
Hebrews, whose customs show that they were 
■originally slaves to the same crude and cruel semi¬ 
religious observances as may be found in any 
modern uncivilised tribe. If an explorer, well 
■equipped with all that science can endow' for col¬ 
lecting, collating, and recording primitive folk¬ 
lore, had gone among them and studied them, his 
labours would shovy that these same Hebrew's, 
who were to have such an effect on the Western 
world for at least tw'o thousand years, w'ere 
scarcely different in their habits and customs from 
any other barbarians. As, however, this people 
has passed away from Palestine, the explorer 
cannot get into direct touch with them, and he 
must either dig up their records from their ancient 
cities, or so analyse their writings that he can 
trace the origins of obscure customs by compari¬ 
son w'ith those of other races. 

This latter method Sir James Frazer has applied 
to the Old Testament, with all his usual energy 
and in his apt, mellifluous style. His three 
volumes show with a wealth of detail how little 
was the difference between the original Semite 
and the savage of to-day. It is perhaps one of 
the saddest phases of human adventure that this 
savagery, made respectable by being w'edded to 
subsequent civilisation and veneered with an 
ecclesiastical gloss, should have been considered the 
justification for so much fanatic cruelty in the late 
medieval and early Victorian periods. The Pales¬ 
tine Exploration Fund excavations at Gezer under 
Macalister showed that it was the Hebrews who 
were the real Philistines, in the artistic sense of 
the w'ord, and their crude productions which were 
discovered undoubtedly deserved this paradoxical 
epithet. 

These three volumes should be the household 
companion of every religious teacher, nay, of 
everyone who cares or dares to see what that 
latest daughter of science, folk-lore, has to say 
about the cherished beliefs from the Old Testa¬ 
ment, absorbed in infancy and rarely visualised 
differently in later life. There are plenty of 
Englishmen still who believe the conservatism of 
childhood’s religious conceptions to be a virtue, 
and the danger to humanity of such immature 
conceptions, atrophied naturally by a complacent 
neglect, is obvious. Not many laymen, for in¬ 
stance, even now know that there are two widely 
different accounts in Genesis of the Creation, the 
Sacred Tree, and the Flood, welded into composite 
stories, and yet these stories are still believed to 
be a divine revelation. 

How much exercised the theologians have been 
over the apparent iniquity of Jacob, and how 
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pathetic the explanation that, although the deed was 
wrong, it demonstrated Jacob’s cleverer nature, 
thus fitting him for his stupendous future ! Who 
does not remember his juvenile disgust at the way 
in which Jacob usurped his brother’s right by 
chicanery ? And who would have thought that 
in reality he was merely laying claim to his own 
on the grounds of ultimogeniture? Many savage 
tribes recognise the rights of the last-born in in¬ 
heritance, and this custom, according to Sir James 
Frazer, is compatible with both the agricultural 
and the pastoral way of life: “As the sons of a 
family grow up, they successively quit the parental 
abode and clear for themselves fresh fields in the 
forest or jungle, till only the youngest is left at 
home with his parents; he is therefore the natural 
support and guardian of his parents in their old 
age. This seems to be the simplest and most 
probable explanation of ultimogeniture.” It 
would therefore appear on these grounds plausible 
that that unamiable Oriental Jacob, as the younger 
son, had a certain righteous claim to what he is 
said to have obtained by fraud, a defence “under¬ 
taken by a compatriot and namesake, Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs, who has essayed to wipe out the blot on 
the ancestral scutcheon.” The other part of the 
story, how he dressed himself in skins, follows 
naturally from Sir James Frazer’s ingenious ex¬ 
planation that it was a survival of the custom of 
re-birth. Primitive peoples, when adopting 
children, frequently go through a pantomime re¬ 
presenting a new birth, and' this in certain cases 
includes the ceremony of investing the new son 
with the skins of sacrificed animals. 

The Brand of Cain is another problem for which 
a new theory is provided. Robertson Smith 
thought that it was a tribal mark, a badge which 
every member of the tribe wore on his person, 
-which served to protect him by indicating that 
he belonged to a tribe which would avenge his 
murder. The later explanation, far more 
plausible, is that it was a mark laid on Cain to 
prevent the ghost of his murdered brother recog¬ 
nising him and haunting him. This is obvious 
from the numerous similarities collected by Sir 
James Frazer from savages; for instance, among 
the Yabim of New Guinea, when the kinsmen of 
a murdered man have accepted a blood-wit in¬ 
stead of avenging his death, they take care to be 
marked with chalk on the forehead by the rela¬ 
tives of the murderer, “lest the ghost should 
trouble them for failing to avenge his death.” 
It is, in fact, closely allied to an external sign 
of mourning for the dead which so 1 changes the 
appearance of the mourner that the ghost cannot 
return to annoy him. 

Again, the difficult problem of the slave who, 
although having the right of freedom after his 
sixth year of service, elected to remain to serve 
his master continuously is discussed at length. 
Everyone will call to mind the curious treatment 
with which his new undertaking was inaugurated : 
his ear was to be bored through with an awl at 
the doorpost by his master. The parallels from 
savage folk-lore are sufficiently similar to show 
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that some form of magic underlies the ceremony. 
Among the Ewe negroes of Togoland, when any 
of the tribe desire to prevent a slave from running 
away, it is customary to bring him before a fetish 
named Nanyo, where the priest pares the nails 
of the slave’s lingers and toes, shears some of the 
hair of his head, and buries all the parings and 
cuttings in the earth with a fetish mark. Other 
ceremonies are included, but those quoted are 
ample to show (from the common beliefs about 
magical powers obtained through possession of the 
nail-parings and hair of an enemy) that the master 
has now some occult control over his servant. In 
the case of the Hebrew slave it is the blood which 
represents the substance through which the con¬ 
trol is acquired; and when the earlier form of the 
Hebrew law, as recorded in Exodus, is remem¬ 
bered (“then his master shall bring him unto God, 
and shall bring him to the door, or unto the door¬ 
post ”), the connection with the savage story is 
still more striking. 

The curious story of Elijah and the ravens is 
briefly discussed literally. It is curious to see 
that Sir James Frazer (who read the whole of 
the Old Testament in Hebrew before undertaking 
this great work) is apparently unaware of the 
ingenious but simple emendation of the word 
“ravens” (’oreb/iim) to “Arabs” by a very slight 
vowel change, which, of course, renders any 
mythical explanation unnecessary. 

There are one or two small slips noticeable. In 
the description of Babylon the learned author 
describes the mound Babil, which is the most 
northern of the three mounds composing the city, 
as the site of the ancient temple E-temen-an-ki 
(the real Tower of Babel), which actually lies a 
little to the north of the southern mound Amran, 
at least a mile from Babil. Another small slip is 
“ Mandace ” (three times, vol. ii., p. 441) for 
“Mundane,” the mother of Cyrus. But the 
wonder is that, in all this varied display of erudi¬ 
tion, the slips should be so small and trivial. It 
is impossible to do justice to the large number of 
new theories amply supported by evidence. 
Hebraists and anthropologists (and, incidentally, 
examiners for the Oriental Tripos) have at hand 
a wonderful storehouse, an Aladdin’s cave of 
jewels, on which to ponder. R. C. T. 

THE PAST AND FUTURE OF ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY. 

Recent Advances in Organic Chemistry. By -Dr. 

A. W, Stewart. With an introduction by Prof. 

J. N. Collie. Third edition. Pp. xx + 350. 

(London: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1918.) 

Price 14s. net. 

HE growing mass of research in pure and 
applied chemistry has created a demand for 
some kind of periodical summary which will afford 
the non-specialist an opportunity of following the 
varied phases of development of the science with¬ 
out wading through the original literature. This 
demand is being met by the annual reports of 
the Chemical Society and the Society of 
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Chemical Industry, and to a more limited extent 
by Science Progress, by the “Smithsonian 
Reports,” and by the journal of the Royal 
Society 7 of Arts. The volume under review stands 
in a somewhat different category, for it takes in 
its successive chapters the character of a general 
resume, a students’ text-book, a critical essay, 
and a speculative forecast. Such varied treatment 
has many advantages for both author and reader. 
For the latter, severe mental application is not 
demanded, and the matter is sufficiently varied to- 
be stimulating without being wearisome; for the 
former, free play is permitted to his and other 
people’s imagination without the controlling fetters 
of unbiassed fact. 

The latest edition of Dr. Stewart’s well- 
known book has attempted to sustain its- 
character as a record of new achievements in 
organic chemistry by deleting some former 
chapters and replacing them by others of fresher 
interest. Thus the polymethylene group, the 
quinols, asymmetric synthesis, and the biblio¬ 
graphy have been replaced by accounts of recent 
researches on chlorophyll, the anthocyanins, the 
chemistry of rubber, and new arsenic compounds, 
whilst the chapters on triphenylmethyl and the 
alkaloids have been somewhat extended. 

A book which professes to record recent ad¬ 
vances is bound to modify its contents with each- 
succeeding edition as the subjects pass into the 
range of ascertained facts, and so fall into their 
natural positions in the scheme of classification. 
It is a little difficult, therefore, to perceive upon 
what principle the present selection is made—-why 
certain chapters should be discarded, whilst others- 
which appeared in the earliest edition should be 
retained almost intact. The opening chapter, on 
"Organic Chemistry in the Twentieth Century,” 
is extremely lucid and well expressed, but much 
too superficial to be instructive. Here is a para¬ 
graph :—“ As far as the benzene nucleus is con¬ 
cerned, the question which has excited most in¬ 
terest recently is the substitution problem; but it 
cannot be said that, even yet, in spite of extensive 
investigation, we possess the true key to the 
riddle,” and there the matter ends, and those 
who do not know what the substitution problem 
is are referred to a solid treatise of 500 pages by 
Holleman. Nevertheless, to those familiar with 
the changes that have taken place during the cen¬ 
tury, the chapter as a whole will serve as a 
pleasant reminder. 

It may be observed that the theory of isorrepesis 
is still retained, in spite of the contrary evidence 
adduced by Lowry, to which no mention is made. 
The word “ketene,” which is derived from 
ketone, with the usual suffix “ene,” denoting- 
doubly linked carbon, is written, a la German, 
“keten,” an undesirable modification from every 7 
point of view. 

The succeeding chapters on the terpenes, 
the alkaloids, and the polypeptides have under¬ 
gone little or no change, and are ordinary text¬ 
book descriptions; but those on chlorophyll and 
the anthocyanins are new, and introduce us- 
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